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1882. M, de Freycinet, a more adroit and pliable poli-
tician, did not share Gambetta's spirited designs.
It soon, however,' became apparent that Tewfik
was helpless, and that Arabi was the most powerful
man in Egypt Prince Bismarck, who was no
sentimentalist, and did not love the leader; of
revolts, held that Arabi was at least a possible
statesman, and that terms might have been made
with him. On the other hand, Tewfik was the
creature of the Western Powers, and they felt bound
to stand by their nominee. The result was curious,
and by no means what might have been expected
from the success of Mr, Gladstone's crusade against
the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield. The
French and English fleets, which had been stationed
in Suda Bay, appeared before Alexandria. From
the European point of view the immediate effect
of this manoeuvre was satisfactory. The Ministers
came before the Khedive and did obeisance. But
Arabi, who indulged himself in office with more
than the license of opposition, was not idle.
Under his authority the Egyptian troops began to
construct batteries, and by the end of the month
the British Consul, Mr. Cookson, wrote that the
town was in continual danger, as every day's delay
increased the soldiers' defiance. Even the arrival
of Dervish Pasha, a direct emissary of the Sultan
from Constantinople, did not check, and may
perhaps have inflamed, the Nationalist or Arabist
faction.

The uselessness of the allied squadron was soon
proved in a melancholy and humiliating way. The
^rak population of Alexandria rose against Euro-
pean intruders, and killed more than two hundred
of them, severely wounding Consul Cookson*
What was to be done now ? Mr. Gladstone and
Lord Granville both sincerely desired to avoid
entanglement in Egyptian affairs. But they could